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Editorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Partnership 


N writing as we did last week about the McElwain 
Company and its employment policy, we know- 
ingly and intentionally entered the domain of 

controversy. Probably the subject will continue. 
It was before he went on the Supreme Bench that 
Louis D. Brandeis spoke to me about regularity of 
employment as being the first in importance of all 
labor problems. Carrying along the subject a little, 
therefore, we may add that since 1929 the hours of 
employment in the McElwain Company have been 
reduced sixteen and two-thirds percent. At the same 
time that the earnings of the employees have gone up, 
the cost of living has gone down. From the high 
water mark of 1929, therefore, the real wages, or, in 
other words, the earnings measured in what can be 
purchased, have advanced more than twenty percent. 
This has been done while the product reaches the 
ultimate consumer at twenty-one percent lower price 
than it did in 1929. 

The topic of the earlier editorial was the New 
Partnership Plan, and we merely selected one illus- 
tration to test it. Perhaps the following observation 
should also be taken into account. If this plan is to 
succeed, it should not mean merely that the minister 
puts before the laymen his own ideas of what the 
church ought to do. It is just as true that the laymen 
should go to the minister and tell him what is wrong 
in their region, and how it should be set right. To 
suppose that only one man in a community has a 
moral sense is ridiculous. The Partnership Plan, 
ightly interpreted, calls for a pooling of the active 
moral sense of the whole community. 


History 


One of the charms of reading history, of course, 
is the constant reflection it throws on what is hap- 
pening in the present. Since the abdication of 
Edward VIII, a much livelier sense of the troubles 
of earlier kings has been shown in the newspapers and 
in conversation. 

This kind of interest is likely to be further stimu- 
lated by the approaching production of Shakespeare’s 
“Richard II.’”’ This king ascended the throne when 
he was ten years old, and for a time he showed both 
judgment and force. Then something happened that 
is not easy to explain. He became so despotic that the 
people fell away from him, and he also became cow- 
ardly. When Bolingbroke, later Henry IV, raised an 
army to enforce certain rights of his, Richard gave up 
the throne. 

Considering that this play was apparently written 
before Shakespeare was thirty, it has to rank with 
“Romeo and Juliet’ and “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” as the high water marks of his accomplish- 
ment in earlier years. A play as great as “Richard IT” 
would probably be revived often if Shakespeare had 
not written so many greater dramas, because there is 
no English writer, except Shakespeare himself, who 
has equaled it as a combination of fitness for produc- 
tion with intellectual interest. 

A special note characteristic of Shakespeare ap- 
pears here for the first time. Richard says: 


“Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs . 
For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings.” 


And again, hear him speak of laying his 


“large kingdom down for a little grave; a little little 
grave, an obscure grave.” 


But the high mark of this style is reached in the 
lines spoken by Gaunt about the sceptered isle, and 
by Carlyle about the death of Norfolk. 

Talking about such things, an actress recently 
made an interesting suggestion to me. She noted the 
tendency to produce plays which would lose money 
on the speaking stage, but probably make a good deal 
of money by being put into the pictures; and she held 
out a hope that this combination might be definitely 
organized, so that high class plays, which might now 
cost too much, would appear regularly, the cost being 
assured by the moving pictures. This combination of 
responsibility would thus assure the cultural role of 
the theater. 


Teaching English 


Ina meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, recently held in Boston, too much stress, by 
some speakers, was put on the legitimacy of slip-shod 
methods of teaching and learning. The assumption 
seems to have been that if a dead pedantry exists in 
some schools, a contempt for grammar, choice in 
words, and punctuation might well be instilled in its 
place. It is a gross non-sequitur. The business of a 
teacher is to put life into his teaching of good English, 
not to rely on the pupils being interested because their 
vocabularies contain little more than “awfully nice,” 
“swell,” and “lousy,” and their punctuation consists 
wholly of commas in the wrong places. 
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A New Day for Untouchables 


F. C. Southworth 


R|N India, as in America, an agitation is in prog- 
ress in behalf of “the forgotten man.”’ For in 
this category may fairly be included some sixty 
millions of human beings otherwise known 
as untouchables or outcastes, or more euphemistically 
the depressed classes, people who are in India but 
not of it. Once they may have had an honorable place 
among the aborigines of the country. But centuries 
ago, when in the dawn of history the Aryans made 
their way southeasterly through the Khyber Pass and 
found these darker-skinned natives already on the 
ground, they overwhelmed them by their superior 
numbers, assigned to them no place in their caste sys- 
tem, and conceded to them norights or privileges which 
they were bound to respect. The problem of the 
outcastes of India is in considerable measure a part 
of the race problem of the world. 

More concretely the situation of the untouchables 
in India is this: A company of people equal in number 
to the entire population of Germany, living peaceably 
in various parts of the country but more numerous in 
the South, though guilty of no misconduct, are denied 
access to temples and public roads frequented by Brah- 
mins, compelled to walk in gutters in order to keep 
from fifteen to twenty feet from a Brahmin and to 
give loud notice of their polluting approach, pre- 
vented from drawing water from the public wells 
even for drinking purposes, excluded in large measure 
from the schools, and condemned to labor for life at 
the most menial tasks in return for the barest pit- 
tance. 

For the first time in history these despised and 
forgotten millions have produced from their own 
ranks a leader, Ambedkar by name, capable of plead- 
ing their cause at the bar of public opinion. He holds 
a doctor’s degree from Columbia and is the principal 
of the Law College of Bombay. He represented the 
depressed classes at the London Round Table Con- 
ference, where the policy he advocated was in sharp 
opposition to that of Gandhi. A year ago he sum- 
moned his fellow untouchables to a campaign against 
untouchability in these uncompromising words: “Be- 
ing born in an untouchable community I deem it my 
first duty to work for its interest. . . . I hate hypoc- 
risy and have decided to renounce Hinduism. 
From the point of view of the interests of my com- 
munity it is necessary that it should be united with 
and absorbed into some powerful and living com- 
munity. It is my intention to make this movement 
for the change of religion an all-India one. If my com- 
munity does not follow me then I alone will change 
my religion.” 


The response to Dr. Ambedkar’s proclamation 
was immediate and overwhelming. A radio commen- 
tator last winter, in calling attention to it, declared 
that India was on the verge of the greatest social revo- 
lution in its history. Though this may be an over- 
statement, it would be equally easy to underestimate 
the importance of the agitation which has been set in 
motion. For now that Ambedkar, a Hindu, has 
raised the question whether the members of his com- 
munity can, with self-respect, remain adherents of a 
religion which denies them the elemental rights of 
human beings, that question will continue to be asked 
until it is answered right. Meetings attended by from 
fifteen to twenty thousand people have been held in 
Madras, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere, at 
which the caste system of the Hindu religion has been 
assailed with fierce denunciation. At one of these 
meetings where Ambedkar was to speak the audience 
found such sentences as these from his forthcoming 
address placarded conspicuously upon the walls of 
the auditorium: 

“Why stay in a religion which does not allow you 
to become educated and to get employment?” 

“The religion which feels defiled when it touches 
a man, but does not feel defiled when it touches im- 
purity, is no religion.”’ 

At long last, then, it would seem that the worm 
is beginning to turn and that the outcastes themselves 
feel that the time has come for action. In May, 1936, 
a great all-India conference of the depressed classes 
was held in Lucknow to consider the advisability of 
migrating in a body out of Hinduism into some other 
religion. At this conference representative Moslems, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Christians and others, were invited 
to set forth in turn the reasons why the untouchables 
should cast in their lot with the particular religion for 
which each of them was pleading. And it was finally 
voted that the “exterior classes’? (meaning the out- 
castes) should not remain in the Hindu fold, but 
“should not embrace any other religion until the mat- 
ter of their conversion is finally decided by an all- 
India depressed-classes conference under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ambedkar, after careful study of every- 
thing involved.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the seriousness 
for them of the step which Ambedkar and his co-re- 
ligionists are proposing to take. It involves the im- 
mediate abandonment of all the paraphernalia of 
Hindu worship, its sacred books, its temple ceremonies, 
its pilgrimages to sacred shrines. But instead of fol- 
lowing the lead of the Russian Lenin and abolishing 
religion as ‘‘the opiate of the people,” they are making 
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the novel proposal of proclaiming their conversion to 
some one of the numerous faiths in which India 
abounds. 

I need not say that this proposal has been re- 
ceived with the liveliest interest. The new constitution 
for India which is the result of the London Round 
Table Conference, is to go into effect in April 1 next. 
It provides for separate electorates and proportional 
representation for Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Christians 
and other bodies in the provincial and state legisla- 
tures. It is obvious that the transfer of sixty million 
votes or any considerable fraction of that number 
from the Hindu column to that of another section of 
the voting population, might produce a new balance of 
power and impair the continuance of Hindu domina- 
tion. On its political side, therefore, Dr. Ambedkar’s 
proposal will be an occasion for sharp controversy, 
and on its religious side it will be examined with close 
scrutiny by the various elements concerned. 

Among those most keenly interested are, of course, 
the Christian missionaries. After nearly a century of 
incessant activity they have brought only a tiny 
fraction of the Hindu population, usually the more 
backward and ignorant portion of it, to the acceptance 
of Christianity. The possibility of making Christians 
out of the enormous aggregation of untouchables has 
seemed to many a devout missionary as too good to 
be true; but it has been hailed by other Christians as 
an opportunity of the highest importance. 

Yet it has been received with well-advised hesi- 
tation. Mass conversions have, indeed, not been lack- 
ing in the history of the Christian Church, but there 
are still missionaries who believe that the acceptance 
of a vital Christianity on the part of the average low- 
caste or outcaste Hindu involves something more than 
a new social or political alignment. They are not yet 
ready to abandon their heroic and age-long effort to 
bring men into a new and more vital relationship with 
God. 

At this distance from India I have not yet been 
able to satisfy myself that Dr. Ambedkar has given 
these considerations sufficient weight. He is dealing 
with religious beliefs and ceremonies which date back 
five thousand years. All these, he says, he is ready 
to put aside if by so doing he may purchase for himself 
the priceless treasure of freedom. But he is speaking 
not for himself alone but for millions of illiterate human 
beings, who, if history teaches us anything, cannot be 
soundly converted in the way he proposes. It is as 
impossible for sixty millions of people to be converted 
by passing a resolution as for the Ethiopian to change 
his skin or the leopard his spots. 


The Future 


However eager to make converts the Christian 
Church in India may be, some of its foremost repre- 
sentatives have doubted the advisability of attempt- 
ing to convert Hindus en masse. After a careful study 
of mass conversions five years ago Bishop Pickett re- 
ported: “The process of liberation (from untouch- 
ability), is not helped, but is hindered by the claim 
that the mere public profession of Christianity is suf- 
ficient to effect immediate removal from the ranks of 
the depressed.”’ And the president of Christ’s Church 
College, Cawnpore, Dr. Chatterjee, has pointed out 


that the conversion of 170,000 in the United Provinces 
to Christianity had not made their lot less pitiable 
than that of the outcastes. It had resulted in addi- 
tional economic and social disabilities being imposed 
upon them. 

We in America have not always understood that 
the conversion of a Hindu to Christianity involves a 
political issue of no mean importance. Christianity 
happens to be the religion of the English conqueror, 
who, the Indian suspects, is in India not primarily for 
the good of India but for the good of England. India, 
ever since the organization of the National Conference 
and the emergence of Gandhi, has been seething with 
nationalistic spirit, and resolved that rule of foreigners 
must be cast off. The leadership of the Conference, 
indeed, has passed from the hands of Gandhi to the 
hands of a younger man, Jawaharlal Nehru, a gradu- 
ate of Oxford, who is brilliantly equipped for his great 
mission of the political emancipation of his beloved 
country. 

But though Gandhi is temporarily and probably 
permanently out of politics, they reckon ill who leave 
him out of India’s future. He fights, not with the 
carnal weapons of political controversy, but with the 
sword of the spirit, appealing to the patriotism and 
generosity of his fellow Hindus to wipe this stain from 
their escutcheon. He has no faith in the power of the 
ballot to effect spiritual emancipation. The proposal 
of Ambedkar at the London Conference five years ago 
to concede to the untouchables separate electoral rep- 
resentation, filled him with horror and dismay. He 
declared, “I would work from one end of India to the 
other to tell the untouchables that separate electorates 
are not the way to remove this bar sinister. Would 
untouchables remain untouchable in perpetuity, I had 
rather that Hinduism died than lived. I would resist 
it with my life.’”’ And to defeat the setting up of the 
untouchables as a separate voting class Gandhi entered 
in September, 1932, upon his “fast unto death.” Asa 
result, though the untouchables were guaranteed seats 
in the legislatures, they are to go in not as a separate 
class, but as Hindus, elected by the entire Hindu elec- 
torate. And this solution of a perplexing problem re- 
ceived the approval of India’s foremost nationalist 
leaders. 

But not of Dr. Ambedkar. He is dissatisfied with 
the slow improvement in the social and educational 
status of the people he represents. Though some of 
their disabilities have been removed he thinks that 
progress should be much more rapid. It is said that 
when he asked the advice of Pope Pius as to the next 
step forward, the Pope replied: “My son, it may take 
three or four centuries to remedy these abuses; be 
patient.” But Ambedkar is still comparatively young; 
the abuses which confront him tear at his heart-strings; 
and he feels that he cannot wait. 

A dispatch from India to The London Times early 
last autumn conveyed the startling information that 
Dr. Ambedkar had decided to recommend to the de- 
pressed classes that in abjuring Hinduism they should 
cast in their lot with the Sikhs. He has since denied 
that he has gone so far as the published correspondence 
would seem to indicate. But it is clear that such a 
procedure is under serious consideration. 

Sikhism, a monotheistic revolt contemporary 
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with the Lutheran Reformation, has had as one of its 
chief objects the abolition of caste. Its famous golden 
temple at Amritsar, where we were permitted in 1928 
to listen to the chanting of the Granth, its sacred book, 
has long been the mecca of the pious pilgrimages of 
the black-bearded Sikh warriors, who in times past 
have played an important part in the wars of India. 
If the untouchables join the Sikhs it would doubtless 
intensify in a backward community the nationalistic 
spirit which is now rampant in India, without giving 
the impression of disloyalty to their country, which 
union with the Christians might create. 

More important, however, in my judgment, for 
the future of the untouchables than any resolution 
which may be adopted is the new spirit in Hinduism 
which is in process of creation. A striking illustration 
is the proclamation by the Maharajah of Travancore 
on November 12 last in celebration of his twenty- 
fifth birthday, as follows: ‘“We have decided and 
hereby declare, ordain, and command that, subject to 
such rules and conditions as may be laid down and 
imposed by us for preserving their proper atmosphere 
and maintaining their rituals and observances, there 
should henceforth be no restriction placed on any 
Hindu by birth or religion on entering or worshiping 
at temples controlled by us and our Government.” 
This proclamation means the emancipation of two 
million untouchables in South India. A correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian writes that “It is as if 
a notorious stronghold of race prejudice in the south- 
ern states of America had of its own free will declared 
for the full equality of the Negroes.” 


This action of the young prince was not the result 


of sudden impulse, but of long deliberation and of 
conference with his ministers. It would seem to have 
been received with marked approval both by orthodox 
Hindus and liberals, who have been much disturbed 
by the tendency of the depressed classes to embrace 
either Islam or Christianity which had been growing 
ever since Dr. Ambedkar began his campaign. 


These are the words with which Gandhi placed 
upon the ringing declaration of the Maharajah the seal 
of his approval: “I tender my congratulations,’’ he 
says, “to the Travancore Durbar and their adviser 
on this overdue fulfilment of the duty of a Hindu 
prince as I have always conceived it to be. I hope 
that this good proclamation will be carried out in let- 
ter and spirit, so that harijans (untouchables) may feel 
a glow of freedom and real oneness with their caste 
brethren, and hope that all other Hindu princes will 
follow the noble example set by this far-off ancient 
Hindu State.” 

“One swallow does not make a summer.” The 
emancipation of two million outcastes leaves many 
millions still in bondage. But the way along which 
they may move toward spiritual freedom has been 
pointed out. The unqualified approval of the Indian 
press and the deluge of congratulations which have 
poured in upon the courageous young prince, point to 
the dawning of a better day for the untouchables of 
India. 

To this end Dr. Ambedkar has made an important 
contribution. But the future years are likely to recog- 
nize as the chief contributor the elderly ascetic upon 
whom his countrymen have lovingly conferred the 
title of mahatma or saint, whose undimmed eyes have 
seen from the beginning that the removal of untouch- 
ability must wait not upon a new political division 
among the Hindus nor upon the abolition of the Hindu 
faith. It will depend upon the progress of education 
among the Hindus themselves, the gradual sloughing 
off of superstition and the substitution of the spirit of 
brotherhood for the spirit of caste. Gandhi will share 
with many others the credit for this consummation: 
with Rajah Rammohun Roy, “Father of Modern 
India’; with the members of the Brahmo Samaj; with 
the Tagores—father and son; with Keshub Chunder 
Sen, and with many others of whom America has not 
yet heard. And there will be laurels enough to go 
around. 


Roots 


Bertha F. Pettengill 


HAVE an attic. This, I believe, differentiates 
me somewhat from most city dwellers. How 
do atticless people remember that they have 
roots that go down into the past? What calls 

up before their minds the debt they owe to those 

who have gone before? The little unnamed, unnum- 
bered things that entered into the life of their fore- 
bears; that were part of their own earlier lives; that 
have gone to the making of what each of them calls 

“T’?. how can they give due weight to these, and be 

delivered from the complacency of believing that they 

have arrived at their present state of development 
through their own self-directed efforts? 

Yesterday I visited my attic. There, in an old 
case, were books and treatises beloved by my grand- 
father. There were my father’s school books, among 
them Jevons’s “Logic,” which he had passed on for me 
to wrestle with. There was a queer little book, “Pete 
Wilkins, and his Flying Islanders,” treasured by my 
mother in her childhood, so long ago. 


I opened a chest that had been my grandmother’s. 
Inside it were many things. I lifted garments pre- 
pared by my careful mother against my marriage; 
garments which would bring shrieks of mirth from the 
modern girl: long gowns of fine firm nainsook, high 
necked, long sleeved; chemises with puffed sleeves, 
tucked and embroidered, all of them made with tiny 
exquisite stitches, put in with loving care. I lifted a 
pumpkin hood once worn by my grandmother. There, 
carefully wrapped, was the “‘London Doll,” so old even 
in my mother’s day that it was reverently cared for, 
which, her mother had told her, was ‘almost a hundred 
years old’ then. In her early childhood the wig had 
come off, and her father (born in 1800) had painted 
black hair on the wooden head with its enameled 
yellow face and staring eyes! In the very bottom of 
the chest lay what I looked for: letters, a packet of 
them. The address, in copperplate writing, had the 
long-tailed S. With my treasures from the past, I 
settled myself to read. 
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At once the years fell away. I was back in my 
early ‘teens, my hair just turned up, my dresses let 
down to ankle length; and Frederick Williams was 
talking with me. Sensitive, high-souled man! His 
seventy-odd years spoke to my sixteen with the simple 
conviction of a well-lived studious life. He was a 
contemporary of my grandmother whom I had never 
known, and always a family friend. During these 
years, his wife dead, his children in homes of their 
own, he made his home with relatives of mine, and 
with them had spent summers in Boothbay, Maine, 
where my people had a cottage. Rather remote from 
the bustle of the day, he lived in a gentle isolation, 
with his books and his dreams. I have often won- 
dered what it was about the awkward, shy, inarticulate 
girl] that I was then, which had appealed to him. 
Something had drawn us together, and we had walked 
and talked, in the woods and by the sea. It was he 
who, in my fourteenth year, had introduced me to 
Emerson’s Essays, and thus early directed my philos- 
ophy of life. With him I had studied plant life, and 
come to feel a kinship with trees and flowers. 

And in the winter he had written to me these 
letters which I had cherished. In them he writes of 
his love and devotion to his son, Theodore Chickering 
Williams; love also of his other children and his grand- 
children, but especially of ‘my darling son, Theo- 
dore.”’ Letters from him, written in Japan, are pre- 
cious documents. 

In one letter he writes: ““Now in my advancing 
years, if I could only feel conscious of putting over 
you, dear Bertha, and others of my young friends, an 
influence, which, though not positively strong, yet 
perhaps tender and gentle, the remainder of my life 
will not be in vain.” Again, “‘In my search to find out 
whether this life is worth living, I have been greatly 
aided by trying always to be curious and interested in 
observing in my limited way how Nature works out 
some of her infinite ways; so for some years I have 
loved to study plants, shrubs, trees, and wild flowers, 
as they are distributed about us everywhere we go, 
and in my old age, when so many fail to find anything 
worth living for, after they get through their life work, 
I have derived a great deal of satisfaction in this pur- 
suit. My love of beauty in Nature is as fresh and 
strong as ever; and I have no desire to die, as it is 
called, but to live, and will it if I cannot work it, in 
some unknown way to help but not to hinder my less 
fortunate fellow man. Highest and best of all, could 
we get any positive assurance that this short span of 
individual existence had in its influence been on the 
whole a help, however’small to some others as well 
as to ourselves, it ought to be sufficient to reconcile 
us to our place in nature.” 

“T have discovered for myself, but not perhaps 
for anyone else, the secret of my health, and a tol- 
erable degree of—I was going to say, of happiness, 
but I will only say, as Carlyle said somewhere, ‘Why 
all this pother about happiness? What matters it 
whether you are happy or not! The only happiness 
that any man should seek is the happiness to get his 
work dene!’ So I will end my lesson in this way. But, 
O, Ignorance, how far short Cost thou lead us of the 
goal which the well intentioned man tries to reach.” 

“The best in all good words and works, should 


be the object sought, and if it have the effect to make 
us more truly modest and brave as we become con- 
versant with the best thought recorded in books, and 
the wonderful facts recorded in the book of Nature, 
then we shall have reached a breadth of culture that 
can by no possibility do us any harm.” 

“The more I come in contact with the ‘plain 
people’ as Abraham Lincoln used to say, the more do. 
I respect that unpretentious faithfulness to duty in 
the plain every-day walks of life, in the home and in 
the neighborhood; that courts no applause, but is 
anxious always to be true and thorough and neat in all 
the little affairs that make home and the neighbor 
happy.” Again: “I am glad that you like to study 
anything about the sciences, and your choice of as- 
tronomy. I think the more we know of the things 
constantly revealed to us by the efforts of the scientist, 
the better for us morally and spiritually.” 


Thoughts are Roots 


Thus the rootlets of my developing spiritual life 
derived nutriment from the gentle philosophy of this 
high-minded man. Always throughout my life there 
have been these friends, men and women, who have 
shared with me the treasure of their thought and 
vision. Roots! Roots! How can we ever more than 
dimly perceive in how many ways the great spiritual 
forces underlying life have flowed into our lives to 
direct and condition their flowering and fruition! 

Roots! Do young people nowadays know that 
they possess them? My mind was started on this 
train of thought by an incident which occurred a few 
weeks ago. A group of ministers and laymen were 
discussing the lay attitude toward the services of the 
church. One man quoted the young people with whom 
he was working as saying that they rather enjoyed the 
worship part of the service, but felt that the sermon 
was “all hooey!’ They asked that it be eliminated. 
I am not one of those who decry modern young people. 
I do not wring my hands over them, with an “O, Tem- 
pora! O, Mores!” I myself have borne and had my 
share in rearing four children, and am now watching 
with appreciation the development of four grand- 
children. In my teaching years I was associated with 
youngsters of high school age. Thirteen years in social 
work, directing and doing case work in disadvantaged 
and maladjusted families, gave an added knowledge 
of what young people were thinking and doing. 
Thirty-nine years of being a minister’s wife, teaching 
in the church school, and interesting myself particu- 
larly in the young groups, have yielded some slight. 
background of actual knowledge. 

And I believe in and trust young people. It. 
seems to me there never has been a time when they 
looked at life so frankly and fearlessly. They know so. 
much more about life than we did in open and scientific 
ways. So many of the old taboos which led to sly 
peeping and prying have been removed. Life, all of 
it, is good; is interesting; is worth studying and under- 
standing. Their frankness, while it may at times take 
the breath, is stimulating and wholesome. I respond 
to it and enjoy it. I believe it makes for saner and 
cleaner living. They examine, and try, and test. And 
this questioning is good. 

Of course we still meet those who accept their 
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beliefs ready made; who either are afraid to use their 
minds, or have never learned the process. These boys 
and girls who are not yet awake, challenge us to arouse 
them. But those who think, or think that they think, 
are more likely to come to our attention. A young 
friend of mine, a member of an Evangelical church, 
told me in horror-stricken tones a day or two ago, of a 
boy in whom we are both interested who calls himself 
an atheist. He gazed at me uncomprehendingly when 
I remarked that I much preferred this attitude, if the 
boy is actually thinking, gathering ideas, and weigh- 
ing them, to one of accepting, unchallenged and un- 
confirmed by his own thought, the beliefs of others. 


Youngsters are Thinking 


But these youngsters who think a sermon is “all 
hooey!” What about them? In fairness to the 
youngsters we have to admit that some sermons are 
all hooey; but I doubt if these hear that kind. I be- 
lieve it is sometimes said that if a minister reaches the 
heights with two really fine sermons in a year, he has 
struck a pretty fair average. Still, the sermons in be- 
tween the peaks deal with significant and worthwhile 
things which have occupied his mind, and which should 
be helpful to young people. I am quite certain that 
the sermons which this particular group would have 
abolished are not in the hooey class. Their minister 
is a young man with a grand outlook on life; intensely 
interested in all present day problems; with a strong 
social consciousness. It is pity for them to spurn what 
he can give them. We may agree with Browning that: 

“Tt is better youth should strive by acts uncouth, 

Toward making, than repose on aught found made.’”’ 
But we may also well ask, out of what materials they 
are to make their lives if they discard as worthless the 
experience of others. 

I sometimes wonder whether in the strong reac- 
tion of the age from repression of the young, the pen- 
dulum has not swung too far. Perhaps this is necessary 
in order to arrive eventually at equilibrium. Mean- 


time this rather shrill insistence on their point of view 
on the part of some young folk is irritating and dis- 
couraging. Is life becoming for them too much exter- 
nalized?, Is the emphasis on material things dispro- 
portionate to spiritual matters? Is zt self-erpression 
rather than growth which occupies them? Weare glad to 
see boys and girls, like Walt Whitman’s Live Oak, 
“uttering glad leaves,’ but we must be somewhat 
concerned about the roots from which they draw sus- 
tenance. 

My generation, and those that preceded it, prob- 
ably did not, in early youth, thrill to the sermon, but 
there was such a thing as self-discipline. We were will- 
ing to believe that from out of much that seemed to us 
dry and uninteresting we might gain something that 
would help us to live more richly; and we were more or 
less patient about searching for it. We somehow had 
had imparted to us the idea that life had values for 
which we must seek and work, if we wished to make 
of it a worthwhile venture. 

Of one thing I am convinced; and that is that we 
must deal with each one individually. All doctors 
use this method; all lawyers use it; all who deal with 
young people must use it to accomplish the best results. 

Is that the answer? Getting our hands around 
the problems that confront each boy or girl in whom 
we are interested; the conditions amid which they live; 
the heredity which, without their being conscious of it, 
somehow controls them; the mental conflicts which 
may arise within the home? ‘To understand and to 
respond with comprehending love to each young life 
about us, at least puts us in a position where we may 
have the opportunity to surround them with the sus- 
tenance for which the rootlets are blindly seeking. 

If each growing girl or boy could have the friend- 
ship, deep and understanding, of an older person out- 
side the home, with the give and take of equals, such 
as Frederick Williams bestowed on the young thing 
that was I, some at least of the difficulties would dis- 
appear. 


Power to Destroy 
N. W. Lovely 


“The power to tax is the power to destroy.’’—Marshall. 
=q| WAS active in the Narrow Fabrics Division of 
the United Textile Workers during the few 
months after N. R. A. was first introduced. 
Talking with manufacturers all over southern 
New England and meeting the leaders of the industry 
at the code hearing in Washington, I was struck by 
one of the minor problems of code making. The same 
thing always came up. “I have five old ladies working 
in my inspecting room (or five men in the shipping 
room, or two old maids in the spool room). They 
can’t do a full day’s work but there is room for them, 
and at regular piece rates they make $7.00 or $8.00 a 
week. They are old hands and want to stay on. I 
want to keep them on. But if I have to pay them a 
minimum of $13.00 I’ll have to let them go.” 

In most cases this would have meant that their 
living standards were lowered rather than raised by 
the N. R. A. In the meantime, for every three who 

lost their jobs about two more efficient persons would 


go to work and be raised to a higher living standard. 
Two would go off relief, three would go on. Two 
would raise their living standards, three would lower 
theirs. Justice would be served in that the more 
efficient would prosper at the expense of the less ef- 
ficient. 

Strangely enough, the underlying implication of 
N. R. A. codes in a competitive system was that those 
who cannot earn a living of a given standard shall not 
be permitted to earn a living at all, but must live at 
the expense of the community. If you are not worth 
$13.00 a week to an employer you must make way for 
someone who is. It doesn’t matter that you are will- 
ing to live on less. If you are too slow, or dull, or dis- 
honest, to be worth $13.00 you must live on the 
charity of your employer or the community. It 
sounds like stupid statesmanship, but it was not be- 
gun with the New Deal. For years American public 
policy has tended toward the same end. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, we have always 
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done this sort of thing. In the middle of a prosperous 
farming area there lives an inefficient farmer. Less 
energy, less initiative, less intelligence, disadvantages 
of location, have left him less prosperous than most of 
his neighbors. He manages to feed and clothe him- 
self and his family and provide some sort of shelter for 
man and beast. The energetic and prosperous mem- 
bers of the community decide that a paved road would 
be an.asset and sponsor a district tax for the road. 
This tax they can easily pay out of the increased profits 
based on improved transportation facilities. But the 
road means very little to our hero, who has not the 
means or the brains to take advantage of it. He is 
perfectly content with the old way of doing things. 
But now he must raise an extra $15.00 every year to 
pay the extra tax. 

Then the community, becoming more aware of 
the outside world, goes in for public education. They 
start in a modest way, but soon go in for high school 
stadium, domestic arts, manual training, dramatics, 
etc., to the tune of about twenty dollars per year for 
our hero’s tax bill. Heis more or less articulately op- 
posed to the whole program, but has little influence in 
the town, being known as a ne’er-do-well. He is not 
able to make his acres pay for schooling his youngsters, 
admits the fact, and yet is forced by the community 
to pay for schooling them. 

Meantime increased efficiency on other farms has 
reduced the price of farm produce to a point where his 
little excess over home consumption (whether in terms 
of crops or dollars) will not pay the growing taxes for 
the things he cannot use. He mortgages and adds the 
burden of interest to the already destructive overhead. 
Then, although unable to do manual farming or mar- 
keting efficiently, he feels forced (with the help of 
salesmanship) to meet his neighbors’ competition with 
machine farming. So he mortgages further to buy 
machinery. ‘The whole process ends up in the con- 
clusion that a farmer who cannot maintain a standard 


Wanted: 


of living which includes good roads, education for his 
children, sanitary water supply, public library, agri- 
cultural experiment station, and a dozen other items 
in the public budget, must be sold up at auction to 
the highest bidder. 

Being out of land he may look for work as a hired 
man. Working as a hired man he receives whatever 
he can produce minus the profit and the overhead of 
his employer. Competition grows keener, the taxes 
for better roads and schools and police and airports 
and parks and libraries get higher, the bosses’ over- 
head goes up. So they introduce machinery to cut 
down expenses and the less efficient of the hired men 
are fired. Our heroisamong them. He turns to town. 
There he finds a job as helper in the back room of a 
grocery store. He earns barely enough to make a 
living out of it. When he is sick or old he goes to the 
town. Taxes go up to take care of him. Overhead 
on all the farms is affected by the tax rise. Another 
farmer who has barely held on now finds this extra 
burden the last straw. He is sold up and goes out 
as a hired man, displacing a less efficient man who goes 
on relief. And taxes go up to support him. 

The pattern of a life we have traced has been re- 
peated with variations a hundred times over. The 
heroes have been farmers, small merchants, manu- 
facturers. Sometimes the full process requires two or 
three generations, but it remains essentially the same. 
Many men come into my study in the course of a year, 
and the story is always the same, when told by those 
who are on the rocks. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy in a far 
more thoroughgoing sense than Marshall seems to have 
meant in his famous statement. It is the power to 
destroy our whole civilization by insisting on a high 
standard of living in the same act that takes away the 
means of production. 

I might add that the solution of the matter escapes 
me. 


Loyalty 


John Clarence Petrie 


2, i 6) average Unitarian gives almost nothing to 
S\N the support of the common work of the 
-fellowship, that we are practically living 
on the income from capital paid in by previous gen- 
erations, that we are therefore not a paying concern. 

A glance at the financial policy of other denomi- 
nations shows that denominational funds are not 
raised by an “annual appeal”’ or an Easter collection. 
Hach year, for instance, in the Episcopal diocese of 
Tennessee, each parish is assessed a certain sum on the 
basis of its expenditures for all purposes for the past 
three years. In 1935 the diocese reported 13,047 com- 
municants, in 97 parishes and missions. The assess- 
ment for the support of the bishop and the general 
work of the diocese amounted to $14,215. Sometime 
before the meeting of diocesan convention, more than 
$18,000 of this had been paid in. Let’s rub our eyes, 
brethren, and take a second look. The 13,000 Epis- 
copalians of Tennessee raised an average of one dollar 
per communicant last year for the support of their 


CRA PIE are all shocked when we learn that the 
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diocese alone! And that is but part of the story. The 
diocese of Tennessee is part of the Protestant-Episco- 
pal denomination which has its own general expenses 
as well as those of home missions and foreign missions. 
The plan in Tennessee is for each parish to make a 
voluntary apportionment, a financial goal which it 
attempts to reach, for the support of the work of the 
whole church as distinct from the parish and the 
diocese. The Tennessee Episcopalians taxed them- 
selves voluntarily in 1935 to the extent of $33,864. Of 
this, sometime before the diocesan convention met, 
$31,042 had been raised. In other words, the Epis- 
copalians of Tennessee paid voluntarily into the work 
of their denomination, as distinct from their parishes 
and their diocese, an average of $2.13 per communi- 
cant. That makes a total of $3.18 per communicant 
paid in to support the work of the church outside the 
parishes. Brethren, when we compare that with the 
seventeen cents a year per member which Unitarians 
paid in to the work of their whole church last year, does 
it not strike us that the Episcopalian method of ap- 
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portioning steady payment each year to the denomina- 
tion is highly superior to our present hit-or-miss meth- 
od of asking for an annual contribution? 

When the annual parish meeting is held, why 
should not the needs of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation be provided for as a part of the church’s 
budget? It should be, if we consider ourselves in any 
sense of the word a church. Our Memphis church 
places its contribution in the budget. At present it 
averages only a little more than 50 cents a year per 
member. I am determined that next year it shall be 
increased. Many parishes in the other churches use 
the duplex envelopes, with parish expenses in one 


pocket and outside expenditures in the other. Thus 


a person making his annual pledge distinguishes be- 
tween his gifts. The educational value of this is ob- 
vious, making the donor conscious of his outside obli- 
gations. Other parishes use a single envelope system, 
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on the ground that it educates the people into con- 
sidering the work of all the church, parish and de- 
nominational and missionary, as all one. In this case 
it is necessary several times a year for the minister to 
call attention in some way to the fact that the unified 
offerings go to more than the parish work. 

Democracy means self government, self support. 
On that basis we are the least democratic church in the 
country, resting as we for our are maintenance upon 
invested funds instead of upon a raise-the-money- 
and-pay-as-go policy. We are not participating in 
our religion when we are not supporting it financially. 

We ought to be raising for our general work at 
least three times what we are now contributing. With 
such funds the work of the missions could prosper and 
much carping which has been the result of our failure 
would be swallowed in the hopeful outlook of a growing 
church. 


The Vatican in 1914 


Count Carlo Sforza 


ee m5 URING the World War,” I wrote in ‘‘Makers 
. C a 99 66 as ht 
1G) 5 of Modern Europe,” “the religious question 
p) @ | was of only minor importance. In both 
14369) camps there were Catholics, Protestants, 


members of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and 
Musulmen. Catholic unity was no more perfect than 
Musulmen unity; and neither Arabs nor Hindus 
obeyed the call of the Holy War. The clergy of the 
various countries invoked Allah or the old God of the 
armies with conflicting hopes.”’ 

There was one occurrence, however, during those 
tragic weeks of July and August, 1914, that scandalized 
European opinion. It was that war had been pro- 
voked, in the name of God, by that powerful and de- 
crepit ruler Francis Joseph—that most Catholic of 
sovereigns and most mighty of Catholic sovereigns. 
When he declared that he was making war for the pur- 
pose of punishing Serbia, there were millions of fright- 
ened souls who imagined that the Pope would inter- 
vene to avert the catastrophe. That hope gave rise to 
a legend. It was said that, as soon as Pius X was in- 
formed of the ultimatum to Serbia, he ordered his 
nuncio in Vienna to admonish the aged emperor, in 
the name of the Most High. Then, as the war was 
being made notwithstanding, it was explained that 
the diplomats of the Ballplatz and the army officers of 
the imperial entourage had prevented the Pope’s 
messenger from reaching the emperor. The last stage 
of the legend was reached when the Pope died sud- 
denly on August 20, 1914, and it was said that the 
good Pius X had succumbed to the grief caused by his 
impotence to turn aside the disaster. 

The truth of the matter is entirely different. As 
soon as the danger of war was evident, Count Palffy, 
Austrian charge d’affaires at the Vatican, informed the 
Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val, on 
several occasions, of the intentions and “duties” of the 
double monarchy. ‘The answers of the Cardinal were 
filed with the diplomatic correspondence of the Aus- 
trc-Hungarian Kmbassy. That correspondence I 
have seen. It was obvious that the Vatican, at any 
rate in its early stages, viewed with satisfaction an 


undertaking in which the crushing of Serbia would 
result in a lessening of Russian influence. The prestige 
of Russia was abhorred by the Roman Church, which 
looked upon it as the main obstacle to a reconciliation 
between the Eastern and the Western Churches. In 
the course of his remarks the Cardinal spoke explicitly 
in the name of the Pope and declared, to the Austrian 
representative, that he regretted Austria’s not having 
inflicted sooner the punishment the Serbians deserved. 

My investigations later developed heinous accu- 
sations on the part of Marshal Ludendorff on the one 
hand, and the Soviet polemists on the other; the former 
indulging in a fatuousness characteristic of Protestant- 
born writers when they choose to take up problems 
concerning the Catholic world—the latter exhibiting 
a materialistic ponderousness and virulent sectarian- 
ism which so often robs the Bolshevist theses of co- 
gency. 

Only in 1936 did a former member of the Depart- 
ment of State of Pius X, Cardinal Canoli, divulge to 
certain fascist writers the contents of the “personal 
papers” of Merry del Val. These papers, according to 
those writers, proved that the Vatican was unjustly 
accused, in 1914, of being in favor of an Austrian war 
against Serbia. 

But I now use documents published on May 22-23, 
1936, by the Csservatore Romano, a safer source in 
Catholic matters than fascist writers. The most im- 
portant is a memorandum “which Cardinal Merry del 
Val’’ (I quote the Osservatore Romano) “wrote for his 
own information after his conversation with Count 
Palffy.” It runs: 

“Conversation with Count Palffy (Hungarian) 
counselor to the Austrian Embassy—July 27, 1914. 

“He came to get my impressions of the ultimatum 
to Serbia. I said it seemed very stiff. ‘Does your 
Eminence think Serbia will accept it?’ the Count 
asked. ‘I doubt it very much,’ I replied, ‘especially 
several points in it.’ ‘It is all or nothing,’ exclaimed the 
Count. ‘Then it’s war,’ I said. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
Count, ‘and I hope that Serbia will not accept it.’ ‘Fut 
then we shall be in danger of a general conflagration,’ 
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I observed. ‘Let the catastrophe come if it must. 
It will be better than going.on with the present situa- 
tion,’ said the Count. I replied merely that that 
seemed very serious to me. It is true that after the 
atrocious crime of Sarajevo I did say to Count Palffy 
that Austria should be firm and that she had a full 
right to the most complete reparations, and to safe- 
guard her existence, but I never expressed either the 
hope or the opinion that she should have recourse to 
armed force—such is the truth.—Cardinal Merry del 
Val.” 

- I. have expressed! my own opinion of Francis 
Joseph’s state of mind on the eve of the great crime. 
He had lived so long that he had outlived any belief 
in the necessity of radical'remedies. Besides, he was 
probably far from aware of the extent of the disaffec- 
tion of his Slav subjects. There had been no great 
disturbances, and his ministers had undoubtedly kept 
from him the nationalistic enthusiasm which Serbia’s 
victories in the Balkans had awakened in Croatia, the 
Banat, Dalmatia. Moreover, we must give him credit 
for being the last sovereign who really feit himself to 
be legitimate and responsible to God for his acts; and 
that belief, in the twilight of his life, could not tend 
to make him pacific. 

It is unfortunate for the reasoning of the Osser- 
vatore Romano that we have the telegram sent by 
Baron Ritter, Bavarian charge d’affaires at the Vati- 
ean, to his government on July 26, 1914, the day be- 
fore the conversation between Count Palffy and the 
Secretary of State. 

Here is the document: 

“The Pope approves of Austria’s severe procedure 
against Serbia. He has no great opinion of the French 
and Russian armies in case of a war against Germany. 
The Cardinal, Secretary of State, hopes that this time 
Austria will not back down. He cannot imagine when 
Austria would go to war if she does not immediately 
decide to suppress by arms a foreign agitation which 
has led to the assassination of the heir to the throne 
and which, after all, in the present circumstances, 
threatens the very existence of Austria. All this goes 
to prove the existence of the great fear which the Holy 
See has of panslavism.”’* 

It was the secretary of Kurt Eisner, unfortunate 
communist dictator of Bavaria, who first gave this 
document to a Swiss journalist, Rene Payot. It was 
published in Paris, in Le Journal, on April 29, 1919. 
In the face of the storm it raised, Baron Ritter began 
by asserting, not without cause, that it was illogical 
to see in it further proof of Germany’s desire for war. 

Was not the Vatican aware that it was Vienna 
that wished to make war on Serbia? Several days 
later, this Bavarian diplomat changed his attitude 
and claimed that the text as published was not identi- 
cal with the original. In this he was correct, because 
Le Journal, with the lack of respect for its readers which 
characterizes “la grande presse” of Paris, had omitted 
the phrase about Pius the Tenth’s low opinion of the 
armies of France and Russia. But on May 11, 1919, a 
search in the house of Kurt Eisner’s secretary brought 
to light the official text, which was eventually pub- 

“Bavarian Documents bearing on the outbreak of the war, 3rd 
edition, p. 206. 


lished in the collection of Bavarian war documents. 

Four years later, in 1928, the discussion flared up 
again; the German-Catholic paper Germama admitted 
that the telegram was authentic, but declared that 
Ritter had put a wrong interpretation on the opinion 
of Pius X and his Secretary of State. 

Even the Vatican, whose worst political error was 
to back an organism as doomed as Austria-Hungary, 
did not hesitate to assert that the heads of the double 
monarchy were so set on war that they did not even 
stop at falsifying the opinion of the Holy Father. 
They made a show of Catholic piety, but in old 
Austria there was no more Christian warmth than in 
the formalistic orthodoxy of their congenial neighbor, 
the Russia of the Tsars. 

Going back to the first half of the nineteenth 
century we see that the Vatican’s great mistake was 
always to give the same explanation of the Church’s 
many defeats, namely, the anti-Catholic sects. The 
more pure and enlightened Catholics, such as Manzoni, 
knew that the Church’s loss of authority derived from 
the fact that it allied itself to all authoritarian govern- 
ments, and by that fact revealed its fear of liberty. 
There are many thinking Catholics in Italy now who, 
since the Lateran treaties, fear the Church may have 
to pay too dear a price for having reinforced its rela- 
tionship to regimes whose Catholic phraseology is a 
poor cloak for the fact that they rely on the anti- 
Christian passions, on hatred of liberty, and on the 
pagan cult of violence. 


This is the first of two articles by Count Sforza. 


* * * 


Verse 


TWO POEMS 
Frank David Harris 


SHRED OF DREAMS 


I crept to the side of the Master 
And stole 

A shred from the seams 

Of His mantle of dreams, 

To make a robe for my soul. 


AT TWILIGHT 


My Day of Life surrenders 
To the Shade; 

But I am not afraid! 

My hopeful heart presumes 
A Sunrise drawn 

From an Eternal Dawn. 


JHE LARGER FAITH 
(From a Way-Farer’s Diary) 

Thomas Turrell 
As in the Book of Nature I read 
The larger faith’s authentic creed, 
And see evolution’s timeless plan 
Fulfilled, and fulfilling in a man 
Whose energy is conscious, and to live— 
A purpose that’s God-like and creative: 
I choose the forward glance, and scientific, 
The earnest of things to come, and prophetic. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PREPARING FOR OXFORD 


Christ’s Way and the World’s, in 
Church, State, and Society. By Henry 
Smith Leiper. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 144 pp. Paper cover, 65 cents. Cloth, 
90 cents. 

In July, 1987, a conference will be held 
at Oxford, England, sponsored by the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work. In preparation for this conference, 
Dr. Leiper, Executive Secretary of the 
American Section of the Council, has pre- 
pared this little book as an outline study. 
While necessarily of a fragmentary nature, 
the material is well arranged, and the 
author has succeeded in presenting much 
food for thought in a very limited space. 
While many may disagree with Dr. Leip- 
er’s analysis of world conditions and of 
Christianity’s relation to them, there is 
in the book enough common ground for 
discussion, and with the arousing of out- 
spoken interest in these problems the 
author has achieved his purpose. The 
book may be commended to a wider circle 
than those who are planning to go to Ox- 
ford. 

Alfred W. Birks. 
* * 


SCHELLING’S IDEA OF GOD 


God in the Philosophy of Schelling. 
By Rowland Gray-Smith. A Doctor’s Dis- 
sertation. Philadelphia: Westbrook Pub- 
lishing Company. 120 pp. 

Of all the German idealists, Schelling is 
the most changeable, the least consistent, 
and the least empirical. His absolute was 
for Hegel ‘‘the night in which all cows are 
black,” so utterly abstract was his thought. 
Nevertheless he was a genius, remarkably 
productive and gifted with flashes of in- 
tuition. His influence in German thought 
has never ceased. : 

Dr. Gray-Smith has manifested scholarly 
courage in undertaking to interpret Schel- 
ling’s idea of God. It is a difficult task to 
pick out from an organic whole one single 
part and treat it separately. This disser- 
tation would have been clearer had Gray- 
Smith been expounding Schelling’s entire 
system, especially the philosophy of nature, 
more in detail. As it is, we have here a 
‘painstaking and well-documented account 
of the development of Schelling’s thought 
about God, largely in Schelling’s own terms, 
until the last chapter achieves a more 
interpretative synopsis. A much longer 
work would have been needed to give a 
fully adequate conception of the intellectual 
motives that animated Schelling. But 
the work before us represents a real ad- 
vance in the clarification of our knowledge 
of his thought. 

Schelling’s views of the Absolute Mind 
are held to be, on the whole, consistent. 
Schelling seems not to have ascribed con- 


sciousness to that Mind in itself, and his 
later statements that God is personal are 
to be taken in a Pickwickian sense. It is 
possible that Dr. Gray-Smith exaggerates 
Schelling’s consistency. At least as regards 
reason, this seems sure. In the Jena period 
(1800-1808), absolute knowing, absolute 
reason, and the Absolute were, as the 
author shows, synonymous. But in the 
“Philosophy of Revelation,’’ Schelling re- 
marks that “if reason is all Being, then 
there is no little trouble in getting the un- 
reason that is necessary to explain the 
actual world. For anyone can see that, 
along with a powerful and strong reason 
that in a sense rules things, it is true, in 
addition a large and powerful share of un- 
reason is mingled with all Being.’’ Here 
we have a “‘finite God’’ that does not ap- 
pear specifically in Dr. Gray-Smith’s ex- 
position. 

The standard Schelling bibliography of 
Jost receives a useful supplementation 
which would be more useful still if the data 
included the name of the publisher of each 
item. If Dr. Gray-Smith did not achieve 
perfection at every point, he has not only 
undertaken a difficult and important 
problem, but has made genuine progress 
toward its solution. | 

Edgar Sheffield Brighiman. 
* * 


LITURGIES 


An Outline of Christian Worship. 
By William D. Maxwell. New York: The 
Oxford University Press. 199 pp. $2.75. 


This book by a Scottish scholar contains 
primarily a compact account of the de- 
velopment of the Communion Service from 
the beginnings of the Christian Church 
down to the latest liturgical form of the 
service in the United Church of Canada. 
The author has a brief but interesting dis- 
cussion of the question whether the Last 


‘Supper was the Passover meal or not, and 


presents very cogently the reasons for he- 
lieving that it was not the Passover, but a 
weekly Kiddush, that is a simple evening 
meal of bread and wine, such as was cus- 
tomary among the Jewish rabbis and their 
disciples. He gees on to trace the practice 
of the early church; gives a brief summary 
of the Fastern Liturgies; and turns to the 
rise of the Gallican and Roman Rites. 

The most valuable parts of the book, 
however, are his discussions of the Com- 
munion Service in the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches, and his defense of Cal- 
vin’s practice. Not unnaturally he gives a 
good deal of attention to the development 
of Scottish worship, and its variations from 
the English Book of Common Prayer. 
He strongly emphasizes the Communion 
as the central rite of Christian worship, 
though he has a brief concluding chapter 
on other types of service. 


His book is primarily one for the student 
of liturgies, for whom its value is enhanced 
by an excellent bibliography and index. 
To such students it may be commended 
as containing reliable information in a 
compact and lucid form. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 
* * 
HEBREW LYRICAL POEMS 

Symphonic Poems. English and He- 
brew lyrics, with music. By Pinchos Jas- 
sinowsky. New York: Bloch Publishing. 
32 pp., with music. 75 cents. 

Mr. Pinchos Jassinowsky is a cantor in 
a Jewish congregation, who composes his 
own music and lyrics. ohn 

This little volume shows some of his 
lyrical expressions of childhood joys. He 
has a fecund imagination that works in 
several media successfully. Here he wins 
high favor as poet, composer, singer, and 
interpreter of the emotions of children. 

It is regrettable that the musical scores 
are poorly printed, and that no English 
texts are provided for the songs. Wider 
acceptance for this book would be possible 
if the musical notation and companion 
English words were better prepared. 

David B. Alperi. 
x x 
A MODERN BIBLE 

Living Courageously. By Kirby Page. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 319 pp. 
$1.00. 

The author makes a modern series of 
ten commandments, explains each one of 
them, and then gives a series of readings 
which further explain them in the words 
of writers of creative power, terminating in 
prayers which express the aspiration 
towards their attainment as felt by men of 
religion, ancient and modern. This book 
has vigor and power, and can be recom- 
mended whole-heartedly to all who feel 
themselves stirred by the need for an ex- 
plicit formulation of the faith that they 
know that they should possess in the face 
of the prevalent difficulties, personal and 
social. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
* * 
ALONG FRIENDLY ROADS 

Homespun. By William Hiram Foulkes. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 186 pp. 
$1.00. 

Dr. Foulkes should be a very successful 
preacher. This book, with its sub-title of 
“Along Friendly Roads,”’ reveals him as a 
sympathetic interpreter of the moods and 
needs of people. 

Each sermon shows good narrative 
power and pleasant imagination, in a 
popular style. The anecdotes are wel- 
come, and the language is never technical. 
They seem intended for audiences of 
humble circumstance. 

These sermons cannot be appraised for 
theology, literary or homiletical values. 
They are refreshing examples of human 
delight. 

David B. Alpert. 
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Alliance Appeals 


The year for giving to Appeals is practically five months, December to April inclu- 

December is usually a light month because the branch treasuries are not yet filled 
and because of the special demands of the Christmas season; the next months are those 
in which the great part of our Appeals’ funds must be raised, and we earnestly hope that 
the receipts will come in in such a flood that all these important activities will be gener- 


sive. 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


ously cared for and heartily encouraged. 


Aid to Ministerial Students 


Bronx Free Fellowship .................. 


Chautauqua Unitarian House # 
LUT Da ry sce 6 en eee yak 
Tnidiay oo. tes eee 


Meadville Theological Schou Sere wee 
Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Date nters ares 


Norfolk, Va. 
Pacific School for the Ministry 
Proctor Academy 

DENEXCt parents eee 


Wynyard Circuit, Saskatchewan 


Young People’s Religious Union.......... 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 

‘Se $ 300 $ 58.50 $241.50 

see 2 500 81.95 418.05 

500 32.00 468.00 

500 69.50 430.50 

400 51.00 349.00 

250 26.50 223.50 

1,000 234.00 766.00 

eae 400 24.50 375.50 

sites 250 32.50 217.50 

he ele 500 195.50 304.50 

hee 400 56.60 343.40 

Ce 300 111.96 188.04 

es: 300 61.00 239.00 

ete 250 32.50 217.50 

Pine 500 66.00 434.00 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Susan W. PitaGerald, Chairman. 


Three Keyes to Serine’ 


Paul Harmon Chapman 


Most of us are happy some of the time; 
some of us are happy most of the time; and 
all of us are interested in being happy more 
of the time. 

There are a number of ways of attaining 
happiness; but think for a few moments 
about three keys to happiness. 


I 

The first one is a small key, yet it opens 
the great, door of the House of Fellowship. 

The key that opens this door is Friend- 
liness. 

You find yourself in the living room of 
comradeship. 

Once you are in you become happy if 
you know how to be friendly. 

If you can restrain the desire to be over- 
critical; if you can profit by the bad ex- 
ample of these who criticize everything; 
if you can develop tolerance and tact and 
not fall into the ways of some well-meaning 
people who are intolerant and tactless; if 
you can make yourself pleasant, agreeable, 
and companionable even to those who do 
not seem attractive to you; if you can do 
these things, you will develop your capacity 
for friendliness and make yourself and 
others happy. 

II 

The second is a large and heavy key, and 
some there be who never manage to turn 
it in the lock. 


It is the key tothe Workshop of Life. 

Here everyone is busy, none are lazy and 
none are bluffers. 

Every one is making or doing something. 

Some create, others direct, and many 
follow instructions, but all are busy work- 
ing. 

The key is Work. 

If you do not learn to be a worker you 
will not feel at home and will drift away. 

In the Workshop of Life you will find 
happy people. 

Everyone is too busy to mope or get into 
trouble. 

You may get in but you cannot stay in 
unless you learn to work and work hard. 

What happiness this gives! 

There is nothing that gives the same 
satisfaction as a good job well done. 

No matter what profession or position 
you may decide to take, you will never 
succeed or be happy until you have learned 
to work hard. 

If you work hard you will find a happi- 
ness which work only can give. 


Ill 


The third key is also heavy, but it is not 
so large as the second; it is the key to the 
Tower of Hope. 

The name of the key is Thought. 

Even when you know how to use the key 
you cannot enter the Tower at once. 


You must dwell awhile in the Living 
Room of Comradeship. 

You must spend many hours in the 
Workshop of Life. 

You must pass through long corridors of 
Experience. 

You must sit at the feet of many Learned 
Seers. 

You must read much in the Books of 
Knowledge. 

Even after you have entered the Tower 
of Hope you cannot see the vision until you 
have climbed the long Stairway of Thought. 

Finally, the vision of life as it is bursts 
upon you at the very top of the Tower 
of Hope. 

There you may look back into the past 
and discover something of how things 
came to be as they are. 

There you may look forward into the 
future and see how ideals have led men on 
and still bid them press on. 

You will not understand all that has 
come to pass, but you will understand 
much and know the joy of having found the 
key. 

You will see how all the ideals can be 
realized and all the goals reached, but you 
will have found the happiness of one who: 
sees the vision of things yet to be and who 
pressed on. 

Be friendly; work hard; hope ever; and 
if you become not weary in well doing you 
will achieve a happiness all your own; a 
happiness which no power in the world can 
give and none can take away. 


Note. In compliance with many re- 
quests, “Three Keys to Happiness’ is re- 
printed from The Register of January 7,1982. 


* * 


ALLIANCE CLINIC 


Attention, Chairmen of Ways and 
Means! 


From our Pacific Coast Sister Alliances 
come some diets used successfully by them 
for building up a lean treasury. 

The Vancouver Alliance held a “Bring- 
and-Buy Sale” at which there were ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous,” ‘‘Book and Magazine,” and 
“Home Cooking”’ stalls. 

The San Diego Alliance has a Loan Li- 
brary to which books are donated and | 
loaned for ten cents a week. Loans are | 
made after church and Alliance meetings. ||} 

The Oakland Alliance held a White | 
Elephant Auction. This was a collection 
from members’ has-been treasures. 


Where are those words for our Alliance 
Song? It isn’t necessary to write special 
music. There are many inspiring tunes 
which are well known and to which your 
words could be written. Let’s have a 
song of our very own for Anniversary 
Week and for Star Island! 
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A New Year Conference on “Widening Horizons” 


At the beginning of the New Year we 
stand, figuratively speaking, upon the 
summit of a high hill, and gaze before and 
behind at our Alliance existence. Behind 
lie many years of activity, many worthy 
accomplishments, many incomplete efforts, 
and we see two high-lights of the past, 
consecration and service. In the vast hori- 
zon ahead we still see these beacon words, 
but they have been electrified, intensified 
in their effectiveness by a third word, 
education. This triple power enables us to 
see more clearly and to view more intelli- 
gently the territory in our horizon. The 
possibilities for cultivation and fruitful- 
ness are more apparent. 

We now realize that education is not 
only for children and adolescents, but that 
it is a most important function of any re- 
ligious institution. We assume gladly, as 
a high privilege and duty, the charge that 
“the educational method is, for liberal 
churches, the primary instrument for the 
fostering of religion, and for the applica- 
tion of religion to human situations and 
problems.” Our Alliance is primarily a 
religious institution and, if we are to ac- 
cept the above charge, we as members 
must proceed to strengthen every element 
of our work that has educational value. 

An ideal for any religious body has been 
expressed by the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion: ‘“To become a channei through which 
a more abundant life will spread through 
the community—the nation—the world!” 

To become such a channel we must seek 
education, and ‘“‘education to us.... 
means an attitude toward situations, a 
mode of problem-solving which marshals 
appropriate and relevant facts but which 
involves at the same time attendant growth 
on the part of the learner.”’ 

Most of our Alliance work is carried on 
through the various committees. What 
committee work of educational value needs 
to be strengthened? I would answer with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘The work of 
the branch committees on religious edu- 
eation.’’ The members of these commit- 
tees should be carefully chosen, for a wide 
range of duties may be assigned to them. 
These committees on religious education 
should be far more than links between the 
branches and the church schools and the 
Young People’s Religious Unions. The 
first function as presented in the Manual is 
to stimulate religion in the home! They 
might well bind together much of the Al- 
liance work, the program, the work of the 
Social Service Committee or that of the 
International Committee. They. could 
form study groups, be in charge of forums 
or debates where questions pertaining to 
religious citizenship were discussed, where 
international questions were studied, or 
even denominational questions. 

The committees on Junior Alliances have 
work of educational value which must be 


strengthened. Let us call this work the 
securing and training of future Alliance 
members. There are great potentialities 
in every Junior Alliance. 

The branch committees on Post Office 
Mission can find work in their own churches, 
for many Alliance women need to know 
what the liberal church stands for, how it 
interprets the Bible and what is our Uni- 
tarian heritage. 

May each Alliance woman ask herself 
and think deeply upon three questions: 

1. What committee work of educational 
value needs to be strengthened? 

2. What new element can be introduced 
to widen and enhance the educational 
character of the work as a whole? 

3. How much educational value is there 
in the average branch Alliance meeting? 

Carol Hartwell. 
ALLIANCE SONG 


From Mrs. Ellen C. Leavitt of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., comes the following: 

In 1982 one of our newer members, after 
attending the Alliance meeting at Tremont 
Temple during Anniversary Week, was 
so impressed by the magnitude of the Al- 
lianee and its far reaching ideals that she 
wrote the follewing song, and the music 
to it. Our Alliance adopted it as its open- 
ing song and has used it ever since. 


Our Alliance 
A band of women are we 
Working with heart and hand, 
That Christianity 
May live throughout the land, 
Giving to those in need, 
Sending out words of cheer, 
That distant, lonely souls 
May know they have friends here. 


Chorus 
God help us do our part 
As our Alliance strives 
By sharing, loving, giving, 
To brighten other lives. 


In cities far and wide, 
Striving for the good, 
Alliance work goes on 
A mighty sisterhood. 
Living by our faith, 
May we falter never, 
And with the watch-word Right, 
Onward and upward forever. 
* * 


IN MEMORIAM 


The General Alliance shares the grief of 
Cleveland in the death of Mrs. Dilworth 
Lupton. 

There is one word which belongs to 
Helen Lupton and that is ‘‘radiant.”’ Life 
was full and rich in her, and her gallant 
courage made every day a song of praise. 
To the very last her spirit was triumphant, 
and to triumph over one’s failing body is a 
victory few can compass. 


We, her friends and lovers, should never 
speak of her work as “‘over.’’ Instead, her 
power continues in ever-widening contacts 
through those who felt the inspiration of 
her presence, to countless others who never 
knew the joy of calling her friend. Helen 
Lupton lives! 

Trene C. Rees. 
ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, January 29, 10.30 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Social Service Conference. Speaker, 
Albert Benham; subject: ‘‘Movies and 
Peace.’”’ Mr. Benham was for ten years 
in the production end of the film industry 
in Hollywood, and is now the director of 
the motion-picture department of the 
National Council for the Prevention of 
War. To get movie-goers interested in 
letting the producers know that they 
do not want to see war glorified on the 
screen, and to secure an adequate re- 
flection on the screen of the nation-wide 
demand for peace, is his campaign. 

Monday, February 1, 10.30 a.m. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 
Boston. Monday Conference of Alli- 
ance branches. Conference: Budget 
Planning, Mrs. Melville C. Freeman. 
Address: The Joy of Giving, Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald. Devotional 
Service, Mrs. Alfred M. Butler. 

Friday, February 5, 10.30 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference. 

Thursday, February 11, 11 a. m. and 
2 p.m. Worcester League at Clinton, 
Mass. The morning speaker will be 
Mrs. Carol Hartwell, secretary of the 
General Alliance. 

Friday, February 19, 11 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Post 
Office Mission Conference. 

* * 


STAR ISLAND HOPE CHEST 


Realizing the enormous amount of linen 
required to run the Star Island Hotel, a 
new Shoaler suggests that each Alliance 
Branch have a Star Island Hope Chest in 
which during the year they collect linen 
to be donated to Star Island next spring. 
Upon request Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell very 
kindly sent us a list of things which would 
be most acceptable: 


Table cloths—3 1-2 yards long, 1 2-3 
yards wide. 
Napkins, towels, 

blankets. 


Everyone loves a hope chest and here 
is a chance for us all to enjoy helping fill 
one for our Star Island Home. 


bureau scarfs and 


General Alliance Reporter 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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Frederick M. Eliot Nominated to Association Presidency 


George F. Patterson, Charles R. Joy and Everett M. Baker named for 
Administrative Vice Presidents—Palfrey Perkins for Secretary 
of Board—Parker E. Marean for Treasurer 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn., was 
nominated as president of the American 
Unitarian Association by the Association’s 
Board of Directors at its meeting held at 
Unitarian headquarters in Boston, Mass., 
January 12. 

Dr. Eliot is nominated to succeed Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president since 1927, 
who has served in the active Unitarian 
ministry for thirty-six years, twenty-one 
of them in executive positions with the As- 
sociation. Dr. Cornish recently announced 
that he would not be a candidate for 
another term and that he planned to retire 
from the active ministry. 

At the same meeting, the directors made 
nominations for three administrative vice 
presidents, Dr. George F. Patterson and 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, who are renomina- 
tions, and Rey. Everett M. Baker, minister 
of the Westminster Unitarian Church in 
Providence, R. I., and a director of the 
A. U. A. A proposed amendment abol- 
ishes this office; therefore these men, 
nominated under the present by-laws, will, 
if the change is adopted, be elected to other 
offices designated in the new by-law at 
the annual board meeting in May. Dr. 
Joy, however, does not accept the nomina- 
tion. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of historic 
King’s Chapel in Boston and a director of 
the Association, was nominated as secre- 
tary of the board, a new unsalaried honor- 
ary position. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, who has served 
since 1922 successively as field secretary, 
administrative vice president and secre- 
tary, is retiring from active service with 
the Association. Including his work with 
the Association, Dr. Hunt has a record of 
forty-two years in the active ministry. He 
came to the Association staff following his 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church in 
Orange, N.J., which he had held for twenty- 
four years. 

The board renominated Parker E. 
Marean of Cambridge, Mass., as treasurer 
of the Association. Mr. Marean came to 
the association as assistant treasurer in 
1923. After the merger of the General 
Conference and the Association, the duties 
of the secretary were changed and Mr. 
Marean served in this capacity from 1925 
to 1930. He was elected administrative 
vice-president in 1980, which position he 
held until December, 1931, when he was 
appointed treasurer. 

Unusual interest—an interest that goes 
out beyond the boundaries of the Fellow- 
ship—attaches to Dr. Eliot’s nomination 
to the presidency, as he was chairman of 


the Commission of Appraisal of the As- 
sociation, which recently completed what 
is perhaps the most thorough and search- 
ing self-examination ever made by any 
religious movement. The Commission’s 
final report, issued last spring under title 
of “Unitarians Face a New Age,” takes a 
long look ahead into objectives and policies 
and methods with which the Commission 
felt the denomination should serve the 
spiritual, ethical and social needs of men 
and women of today—and tomorrow. 
Last May Dr. Eliot was made secretary 
of the Interim Commission of Planning 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 


and Review, of which W. Rodman Peabody, 
Boston lawyer and member of the First 
Parish in Milton, Mass., is chairman. 
This commission is joining with the com- 
mittee on administration of the Associa- 
tion directors in a study of the recom- 
mendation of the Appraisal Commission. 

Dr. Eliot comes of a family with a record 
of three generations of Unitarian min- 
isters. His grandfather, William G. Ehot, 
was a pioneer Unitarian minister in St. 
Louis and a founder of Washington Uni- 
versity in that city. His uncle, Thomas 
Lamb Eliot, came in 1867 to the pastorate 
of the newly organized Unitarian church 
in Portland, Ore., and served as active 
minister until 1893. His father, Dr. 
Christopher Rhodes Eliot, was for many 
years minister of the Bulfinch Place Uni- 
tarian Church in Boston, and is now min- 
ister emeritus. 

His mother was Mary Jackson May of 


Boston, and Mrs. Eliot is the former Eliza~ 
beth Lee, daughter of Leslie Alexander and 
Elizabeth Almy Lee of Cambridge. There 
are two children, Richard, aged six, and 
Christopher Rhodes Eliot, 2nd, aged three. 

Dr. Eliot is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Harvard Divinity School. 
He holds the degree of Master of Arts from 
Harvard, and last year he was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by Carleton College in Northfield, Minn. 

After his ordination in 1915, he was as- 
sociated with the late Samuel McChord 
Crothers in the ministry of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. He has held 
the pastorate of the St. Paul church since 
1917. He served as a chaplain in France 
during the World War with the rank of first 
lieutenant. His pastorate in St. Paul has 
been marked by steady growth in all de- 
partments of his church, and his work 
there with the church schoo] has made him 
an outstanding leader in the field of re- 
ligious education. 

He served as exchange preacher in 
British Unitarian churches in 1925, when 
the American and the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associations celebrated their 
centenaries. Dr. Eliot was formerly presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and was for years a director of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He preached 
the anniversary sermon on the occasion of 
the national Unitarian meetings in Boston 
in 1923, and a few years ago gave the ad- 
dresses for an institute of liberal religion 
conducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in Wellesley Hills. For several 
years he was a member of the Board of 
Preachers at Harvard. He is a trustee of 
The Meadville Theological School in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Eliot is author of ‘“‘The Unwrought 
Tron,’”’ Beacon Course text, “‘Fundamen- 
tals of Unitarian Faith,” “Toward Belief 
in God,” “Samuel McChord Crothers, In- 
terpreter of Life,” and ‘‘Prayers.’’ He is: 
editor of the Quarterly of the American 
Interprofessional Institute. 


In St. Paul he is active in the com- | 
munity chest and other civic and social | 


service enterprises. He has been made 


mediator by the Retail Trade Association | 


on issues of employer-employee rela- 
tionships. 


tinguished Service Medal, awarded an- 


nually by the St. Paul club of Cosmopolitan | 
International, to the St. Paul citizen who | 
is deemed to have performed the most | 
unselfish and voluntary service for the city | 


during the past twelve months. 


Dr. Eliot is to be one of the speakers at } 


the twelfth congress of the International 


He has just received the Dis- | 
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Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom, which will be held at 
Oxford University, England, next August. 
He will speak on “The Future of Liberal 
Christianity.” 

Of those in the present administration 
named to serve with Dr. Eliot in Associa- 
tion departments, Dr. Patterson has been 
on the Association staff since 1923 and Dr. 
Joy since 1929. Dr. Patterson came to 
the Association from the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church in Concord, N. H., as 
field secretary, and has served as ad- 
ministrative vice president since 1929, de- 


0 Ee 


PALFREY PERKINS 


oting most of his time to personnel work 

r the Fellowship Committee. During 

1¢ past two years he has represented the 
sep ciation on the Pacific coast, serving 

Jso as minister of the University Unitarian 
Church in Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Joy joined the A. U. A. staff as ad- 
ministrative vice president, coming from 
the pastorate of All Souls’ Congregational- 
Unitarian Society in Lowell, Mass. He 
is active in many other denominational 
activities, including the summer confer- 
ences at the Isles of Shoals. He was for- 


The motto of one Unitarian church: 
‘We agree to differ; we resolve to love; we 
unite to serve.’”’—Calendar of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 


As you face another year I would have 
you gather all the happy moments of the 
last year. I know there may have been a 
sad affliction; your hopes may have been 
frustrated; your plans defeated. You may 
have suffered in body and soul. There 
may be the bitter recollection of missteps; 
you may have been torn by grief with the 
passing of a dear one. 

But now I would have you let time gently 
srase the sad hours; let Nature work her 
perpetual miracle, giving ‘“‘beauty for 
shes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
yarment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
1ess.”’ 

It was once the custom to spend the last 
hours of the year thinking over one’s sins 


EVERETT M. BAKER 


merly literary editor of The Register and is 
now one of its trustees. Dr. Joy has repre- 
sented American Unitarian churches in 
speaking and study tours throughout the 
United States and in practically every 
country of Europe. Since its organization, 
he has been secretary of the Free Church 
Fellowship. 

Mr. Baker, the new nominee, in addition 
to his Providence pastorate, is a director 
of the Association, a member of its execu- 
tive committee, and chairman of its De- 
partment of Social Relations. He is also 
executive secretary of the Nationai Uni- 


tarian Student Committee. Before going to 
Providence, he was assistant minister of 
the Mount Vernon Congregational Church 
in Boston. 

Dr. Cornish and Dr. Hunt are com- 
pleting long years of active denomina- 
tional leadership with many achievements 
to their credit in the years that are past, 
with the respect and affection of Unitarians 
everywhere as their continuing possession 
in years to come. With wisdom and with 
tact President Cornish has attacked the 
manifold problems of America’s Unitarian 


Church Calendar Gleanings 


and mistakes and in forming resolutions of 
amendment. It produced only morbid 
mischief. No good came of it. We do 
not get rid of our sins by thinking of them 
and then passing a resolution abolishing 
them. Like most resolutions, passed sol- 
emnly in public meetings, they end on 
paper. We get rid of our sins only by 
thinking of their contrary virtues that 
may be ours. 

Depend upon it, we shall not get into 
the right frame of mind for appreciating 
what this last year has done of good for us 
unless we recall vividly the millions of 
scenes of beauty;the warm clasps of friendly 
hands; the happy social hours; the seasons 
of high communion with great thinkers; 
the bits of unselfishness with which we 
have brightened other lives; the words of 
cheer and comfort we gave to those bearing 
heavy burdens. 

Think on these things, and hope for 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


churches, which, it should be added here, 
survived the great depression more suc- 
cessfully than churches of many other re- 
ligious fellowships. Dr. Cornish made 
American Unitarians see as never before 
their kinship and oneness with religious 
liberals the world over. Largely through 
his tireless efforts, there came the Free 
Church Fellowship, which he served as its 
first president. 

Ministers from coast to coast will recall 
with gratitude the skilled and friendly aid 
that Dr. Hunt has given them in their dif- 
ficulties. Tactfully yet aggressively he has 


PARKER E. MAREAN 


dealt with complicated and troublesome” 
sometimes delicate, situations. He has 
given the counsel of courage to disheart- 
ened ministers and lay leaders. He has 
given the counsel of wisdom in the affairs 
of parish, conference and Association. 

Organized religious liberalism, con- 
fronted with new dangers and faced with 
new opportunities, will go forward to new 
achievements, thanks in large measure to 
leaders such as these, who face the issues, 
accept the challenges, and serve the needs 
of their day. 


better and better things will enable us to 
greet the New Year with a cheer.—Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, in the Indianapolis 
Unitarian Bulletin. 


When religious man lost his nerve, and 
gave up the quest for the shared abundant 
life on this planet, and postponed it to 
another, and to come, not by his own ef- 
forts, but by the act of transcendent deity, 
he created a fatal duality between religion 
and life, and lost the chance to subsume 
under religion all the activity of man, and 
destroyed that desirable unity of the race 
that can,come only from such a synthesis. 
Incidentally he made meaning a riddle, 
and life here meaningless. Religion be- 
came rooted in despair and its theology the 
celebration of man’s failure and God’s 
blunder. Our task is to return to the origi- 
nal quest of religion for the good life. 
We can begin this morning.—Rev. Harold 
Scott, First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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FOR CHURCHMANSHIP WEEK 


President Snow to morning 


series of lectures 


President Sydney B. Snow of Meadville 
Theological School, Dr. Eduard C. Linde- 
man of the New York School of Social 
Work, who was a member of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, and Rev. Waitstill 
H. Sharp, minister of the Unitarian church 
in Wellesley Hills, Mass., have already 
been engaged for the faculty of the second 
Institute of Churchmanship, to be con- 
ducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
July 24-31, at the Isles of Shoals. 

This year’s institute, although designed 
to be of interest and practical value to 
volunteer workers in all parishes, will be 
“slanted’”’ to be of special value to rural, 
suburban and small churches in cities. 
After each morning lecture, the delegates 
will break up into three groups to discuss, 
under experienced leaders, the practical 
applications of the lecture to the work of 
each of the three kinds of churches. 

Dr. Snow will consider in turn ‘“‘The Mes- 
sage of the Church,” “Church Organiza- 
tion,” ‘The Minister,” ‘The Parish,” and 
“The Larger Fellowship.” He will tell 
how the local church can most effectively 
function, not only for its own people and 
in its own community, but also as a unit 
in country-wide organized liberalism. 

On Monday, July 26, the day devoted 
to the message of the church, Dr. Linde- 
man will speak and lead a discussion in the 
afternoon on “The Social Responsibility 
of the Church.” That evening, Mr. 
Sharp will give an address on “‘The Edu- 
cational Opportunities of the Church,” 
considering the church as teacher of both 
young and old. 

Names of other speakers and of the 
morning round table discussion leaders will 
be announced later. Lecture and discussion 
topics for the institute were chosen on the 
basis of suggestions made by hundreds of 
Unitarian leaders, both lay and clerical, 
throughout the country. 

Plans to finance delegates’ expenses to 
the institute should be made now by 
churches, Alliance branches, League chap- 
ters and local Y. P. R. U. societies. The 
League has a small fund to contribute 
toward expenses of delegates coming from 
a distance. Applications for aid from this 
fund will be considered in order of receipt. 


give 


* * 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
addressed the forum meeting sponsored 
by the First Unitarian Society, "Gardner, 
Mass., Sunday evening, January 3. Dr. 
Holmes, who spoke on “What Is Happening 
to Our Civilization?” told an audience of 
more than 300 that modern industrialism 
is breaking up, and that production for 
profit must give way to production for 
“service. 


Dr. Carl J. Rautzenberg, minister of the 


Liberal Christian Congregational Society, 
Holyoke, Mass., is giving a series of Friday 
afternoon broadcasts over a Springfield, 
Mass., radio station as ‘The Laughing 
Philosopher.” 


Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith, recently a 
member of the Register staff, has been 
elected to active membership in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association. One of 
his sermons appears in the current issue 
of The Christian Century Pulpit. 


The following preachers will occupy the 
pulpit of the Church of Our Father, De- 
troit, Mich., in the absence of Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord from the city: 

January 24. Rev. Charles A. Wing of 
Unity Church, Denver, Colo. 

January 31. Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
dean of Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

February 7. Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, 
Mass., secretary and general superintend- 
ent of the Universalist Generai Conven- 
tion. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants, recently held in Concord, N.H., 
Rev. Richard Allen Day of Peterborough 
was elected to serve as elder of the Society. 


Rey. Gharles J. Dutton, former Uni- 
tarian minister, has been appointed state 
historian of Pennsylvania. Mr. Dutton’s 
office will be in Harrisburg, and besides his 
duties as state historian, he will also be 
secretary of the historical commission of 
his state. 

His last charge before leaving the church 
was in Des Moines, Iowa. He also served 
the Unitarian churches of Troy, N. Y., and 
Erie, Pa. 

x x 
ERIC ALTON AYER IS 
INSTALLED AT MARLBOROUGH 


Rev. Eric Alton Ayer was installed as 
minister of the Second Parish in Marl- 
borough (Unitarian), Marlborough, Mass., 
on Sunday, January 10. 

Ten clergymen assisted in the installa- 
tion, among them being Rev. Herbert M. 
Gesner, Mr. Ayer’s predecessor, who gave 
the charge to the congregation. 

Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, 
Mass., preached the sermon, in which he 
cited the problems affecting the economic 
and religious world of today. ‘‘We must 
be prepared,” he said, “‘to meet the prob- 
lems which confront us during the perilous 
days which we are now passing through if 
we would not be submerged. 

“Though many would have us believe 
the church is declining, due to Sunday 
diversion and careless thinking, we as 
Christians have the assurance that religion 
is an institution founded of God and it 
cannot perish. We are faced with the 
question, ‘Which religion can best meet 
the need of a modern changing world?’ 

“The religion which can best meet this 
need is the religion which sees God and 
man working together in co-partnership.” 


The prayer of installation was offered t 
Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass. 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emerit) 
of Tufts College School of Religion, whe 
Mr. Ayer was a student, gave the charge | 
the new minister. | 
Greetings from the churches were 
tended by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, preside 
of the American Unitarian Associati 
Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mas 
welcomed Mr. Ayer to the Worces 
Conference and Rev. Ezekiel V. Steve 
president of the Marlborough Minister] 
Association, welcomed him to the co | 
munity. | 
Other ministers participating in t} 
service were: Rev. Charles Styron of Li 
coln, Mass.; Rev. Alfred S. Cole, prof¢ 
sor of homiletics, Tufts College School 
Religion; and Rev. Ernest Lynch, Marbl 
head, Mass. i 
Clifton Proctor, chairman of the pari 
committee, presided during the act of i 
stallation. 
STATE ADMINISTRATION 
PLANS TO BE DISCUSSE 


Under auspices of the Boston branch | 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social J 
tice a public meeting will be held in El 
Hall, Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Streq 
Boston, Mass., on Monday, January < 
at 2.30 p. m. 

John V. Mahoney, secretary to Gover 
Hurley, will address the meeting on 
subject of the new Administration’s pla 
and policies. There will be opportunity 
questions and discussion of matters of fi 
importance to every citizen of this sta| 
Mr. Mahoney has a reputation for straig 
forward, intelligent answers to the mé¢ 
pungent and searching questions, aj 
many will wish to avail themselves of t 
opportunity to learn at first hand what # 
new executive proposes to do, in many q 
partments of the state work. 

At 1.30 o’clock, preceding the pulbj 
meeting, there will be a business meet 
of the Boston branch of the Fellowship 
Social Justice. Members and prospect} 
members are urged to attend this meet 
and participate in the organization of 4] 
local group and the discussion of plans 
future activities. 


Be 
JOINS REGISTER STAFF 


Miss Christina S. Philip has joined 
staff of The Christian Register, succeed 
Miss Sanger. She will be the generai o | 
manager and be in charge of the nef 
department. Miss Philip has served 
American Unitarian Association for seve} 
years in many of its activities. 

Miles Hanson, J 


x Ox 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVIC 


Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, minister} 
the South Congregational Church, Spri¥ 
field, Mass., will preach at the noond 
services of King’s Chapel, Boston, Ma 
Tuesday to Friday, January 26-29. 


‘a 
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UNITARIANS ACTIVE 
IN COMMUNITY FUND 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus, 
of Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass., and Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister 
of King’s Chapel in Boston, are taking the 
lead in promoting cooperation of Uni- 
tarian ministers and churches of Greater 
Boston with Greater Boston’s 1937 Com- 
munity Fund Campaign for the support of 
104 hospitals, health and social agencies 
that serve forty-two cities and towns of 
the Metropolitan area. On ‘‘Community 
Fund Sunday,” January 24, hundreds of 
clergymen of all denominations will devote 
the whole or a part of their sermons to the 
religious emphasis of the appeal. 

Several of the participating agencies are 
of Unitarian background: the Children’s 
Mission to Children, the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, the Lend a Hand 
Society, and Norfolk House Center. 

A Unitarian layman, Charles Francis 
Adams, formerly Secretary of the Navy, is 
president of the Community Federation of 
Boston, which conducts the campaign. 
Roy M. Cushman, layman of the Unitarian 
church in Melrose, Mass., is clerk of the 
Federation and executive secretary of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies. 


* * 


CHANNING CONFERENCE 
HOLDS R.-E. SESSION 


The church-school staff and officers of 
the First Congregational Society, Provi- 
dence, R. I., were hosts to 36 leaders and 
workers representing church schools of 
the Channing Conference on Friday eve- 
ning, January 8. Last fall the Conference 
appointed a committee, of which Rev. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr., was chairman, to 
arrange a meeting the program results of 
which were to determine whether a series 
of religious education sessions should be 
held for the Channing Conference area. 

After a supper held in the parish house, 
ten-minute reports were given on the chief 
characteristics, special achievements and 
special problems of their schools by repre- 
sentatives of the following church schools: 
Fairhaven, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Taunton, Mass.; Providence, First Con- 
gregational Society, and Westminster 
Congregational Society. Written reports 
from Nantucket and Dighton, Mass., were 
read by the presiding officer, Miss Helen C. 
Robertson. It is a significant meeting 
when leaders of schools varying in size 
from 15 to 192 pupils can exchange ideas 
and assist one another on such matters as 
how to improve children’s worship, plans 
for increasing attendance and enrollment, 
how to hold the older young people, service 
enterprises of the church school, workers’ 
eonferences and how to hold them, and 
parents’ meetings. Miss Ruth E. Camp- 
bell, the junior choir leader of the First 
Congregational Society, Providence, gave a 
short address on “The Choir in Our 
Church,” explaining the organization of 


the choir and the significant place it holds 
in the morning worship service. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, spoke on ‘Problems 
in Church-School Management.”  Fol- 
lowing his address a session was held in 
which specific problems in local churches 
were cited, and, acting as leader of the 
group, he offered suggestions of possible 
solutions for the problems projected in the 
meeting. 

It was unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation of the Fairhaven church school 
group to hold the next meeting of the 
Channing Conference church-school work- 
ers and teachers, some time during the 
month of April, in Fairhaven. It was 
the consensus of opinion of those present 
that, should the splendid interest mani- 
fested at this meeting be maintained at 
the next, a series of such religious educa- 
tion conferences should be held in various 
churches of the Channing Conference 
during the next church-school year. 


E 


PARTNERSHIP PLAN 
AT HINGHAM, MASS. 

The first of a series of ‘‘New Partner- 
ship” discussions between minister and 
laymen of the First Parish in Hingham, 
Mass., took place on Sunday, January 3. 
In the morning Rev. J. Harry Hooper 
preached on ‘‘The Social Program of the 
Church.” In the evening speakers took up 
the four headings of the morning sermon: 
“Implementing the Group Life of the 
Church,” “Relieving Poverty and Dis- 
tress,’’ ‘Social Problems and the Pulpit,” 
and ‘‘Taking a Stand on Social Issues.” A 
general discussion followed. 

On alternate months during the year, 
pressing social and economic problems will 
be considered, the minister presenting the 
broad underlying spiritual principles in 
the morning, and the laymen discussing 
the application of those principles in the 
evening. A further study of these prob- 
lems by the laymen is contemplated. 


* * 


PEACE IS COSTLY 

Speaking on “‘The Price of Peace” at 
the Houlton, Me., Methodist church on 
Thursday, January 7, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, minister of the Unitarian 
church at Bangor, Me., said that peace 
costs in reduced profits just as war costs 
in lives and money. 

He made three recommendations: 

“1. Stronger neutrality legislation which 
will ban not only war materials to bellig- 
erents, but also loans and credits. 

“9 Reduced naval expenditures. We 
have, experts tell us, an adequate navy to 
defend our shores. The only use for a 
larger navy is for the doubtful business of 
protecting foreign trade in alien waters. 

“This is dollar diplomacy which places 
profits above human lives. Dividends that 


cost lives of soldiers and sailors are too 
costly today. 


“3. A national plebiscite to limit Con- 
gress in drafting men to serve only in de- 
fense of continental U. S.” 

“Peace is not for sale on the world’s 
bargain counters today—it is costly,” Mr. 
Fritchman declared. 

“Tdealists often underestimate its price. 
There are some things we cannot have if 
we also want peace, and the great question 
today is what do we most highly prize— 
peace or the spoils of war? Are we will- 
ing, after our prayers for peace, to surren- 
der the profits of trade with European bel- 
ligerents? 

“Are we willing to surrender the brief 
boom in business in shipbuilding cities like 
Bath and Norfolk? Are we willing to give 
up the supply industries for large army and 
navy establishments? These are a few 
things we must pay across the counter for a 
genuine peace. 

“War costs millions in lives of youth and 
dollars of gold, but peace is not free. 

“It too makes its demands and requires 
endless work—study, thinking and action. 
It means legislation, protocols, conferences, 
treaties, and other instruments for inter- 
national good will. Peace is not left in 
our Christmas stocking. It is not a sur- 
prise bonus. It comes when men and 
women together labor for a new way of 
life, a way of friendly, neighborly co- 
operation.” 


* * 


PASTOR REMOVED FROM POST 


According to a report in The New York 
Times of January 18, Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner, pastor of the Universalist Church 
of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., whose 
Sunday night community forum has gained 
considerable recognition, was removed from 
his post by a vote of the parish on January 
12, mainly on the ground that the par- 
ishioners opposed the forum and other 
“radical’’ activities of the clergyman. 

The action was taken on recommenda- 
tion of the board of trustees, and upheld 
their contention that there should be a 
change of ministers. The trustees’ report, 
read by Frank Eichorn of Newark, secre- 
tary, cited ‘‘increasing dissatisfaction with 
the minister, his sermons, his outside ac- 
tivities, the forum, and the radical charac- 
ter of other meetings held in the church.” 


x x 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A recent meeting 
of the Laymen’s League chapter of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church was devoted to 
a farewell dinner in honor of Harry E. 
Jordan, past president of the church. 
Mr. Jordan left Indianapolis in the middle 
of December to assume his duties as sec- 
retary of the American Waterworks As- 
sociation, at its office in New York City. 
The guest of honor was presented with 
a book inscribed with autographed senti- 
ments of appreciation by League members. 
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CHURCH SETS GOAL FOR 1943 


At the annual parish meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn., 
on January 10, the largest number of ac- 
cessions in the past seven years was re- 
ported, eighteen new members having 
signed the book in 1935. This practically 
has doubled the church membership since 
January, 1930. The church school, which 
began with six children in 1930, now has 
forty children, in addition to an adult 
class of thirty, and a Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of twelve. The Alliance 
branch reported its best year both as to 
members and finances for sometime. Three 
members of the church attended meetings 
at the Isles of Shoals last summer, two 
taking the teacher-training courses during 
Religious Education Week. A new organ 
was bought and paid for during the year. 
‘The minister, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
asked the congregation to set for its goal 
the doubling of the present membership by 
January, 1948, when the church should 
have 200 members and a Sunday morning 
average attendance of between seventy- 
five and 100. The next goal to be set after 
that is sufficient growth to enable the 
church to employ a full-time paid secretary 
cand director of religious education. 

* * 

Plainfield, N. J.—Recently the board 
of trustees of the society voted to ap- 
propriate the sum of $15 annually for the 
next two years from the church treas- 
ury to assist in paying for a physician for 
the Delta Cooperative Farm, in answer to 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter’s appeal for aid for 
the Arkansas sharecroppers. Dr. Dexter 
is asking for $1,500 a year for the next two 
years to support a physician at the Farm. 


Attention Parents: 


CONTRIBUTORS 

N. W. Lovely is minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Frank- 
lin, N. H. 

John Clarence Petrie is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 

Bertha F. Pettengill is minister of the 
Preble Chapel, Portland, Maine. 

Frank David Harris is a resident of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Count ‘Carlo Sforza was formerly Italian 
minister of Foreign Affairs. He is the 
author of ‘‘Europe and Europeans.” 

F. C. Southworth is president emeritus 
of The Meadville Theological School. 

Thomas Turreil is a Unitarian minister. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor soid 
200 Rooms 


- 2 - - $1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = - = = 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


A Graduation Gift for 
Your Son or Daughter 


Send them to England and Continent with party of 
young people 
Tours include International Meeting of Liberal Religious 


Young People, Oxford, England 


S. S. President Roosevelt Sailing July 7th 


United States Lines 


Address : 


25 Beacon Street 


TOUR SECRETARY, Sonne pee s Religious Union 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Tue REGISTER 
Gives You The 


“GIST? 


of Liberal Thought 


Brevity without any sacrifice of 
thoroughness—that’s the editorial pol- 
icy of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


In an era when journalism as a 
whole enshrines the superficial, there 
is an increasing need and a growing 
welcome for publications which recog- 
nize and respect the intelligence of 


their readers. 


A liberal religion is the outgrowth 
of logical thinking—therefore, THE 
REGISTER is edited for thoughtful 
people, for those who are mentally 
alert and able to view with an open 
mind the changing thought of an ever- 


changing world. 


In this way those of a reflective 
turn of mind find a deep and lasting 


reward in the mental 


stimulation 
which results from this interchange of 


thought. 


More and more people are turning 
to THE REGISTER for the “gist” of 
liberal thought. If you know of some 
one who might appreciate this pub- 
lication, won’t you send us the name 
and address and we will see that sample 


copies are mailed? 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston . . . Massachusetts 
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Church Raneatccmann 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. John Carroll Perkins, 
minister emeritus. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Jan. 26-29, Rev. 
James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., South Congregational 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
Service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a.m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Prestoa Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 

MEXICO! 

Thoughtful travelers will be interested in the 


Mid- Winter Institute in February and the 
Twelfth Seminar in July. 


COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELA- 
TIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 
Mary Elizabeth Sanger, Executive Secretary 

289 Fourth Avenue - - - New York City 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


PULPIT~> CHOIR GOWNS - 


% Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING - INC. 


I3F EAST 23RD STREET. NEW’ YORK. NY. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
: located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


TAGORE ON 


Beginning January 4 and ending June 21 UNITY is publishing in consecutive issues a series of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s Impressions of Russia, written in the period of 1930, translated from 


Bengali by Basanta Koomar Roy, author of Rabindranath Tagore: The Man and His Poetry. 
For this six-months period UNITY makes a spe- 


cial subscription offer to new readers of $1.00 


“The thing I like the best in Russia is the complete banishment of the barbarity of the pride of wealth, 
It is only because of this great banishment that the flower of self-respect has blossomed forth in an instant 
in Russia; and the masses of Russia today stand so well fortified in their feeling of self-respect. That is 
why the toilers on the farms and in the factories have succeeded in casting aside their burdens of shame 
and stand erect in human society. I am certainly just as happy as I am surprised to see such a sight in 
this new country. Oh, how this has wonderfully simplified man’s relationship with man!” 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


UNITY 
700 Lakewood Boulevard 
Chicago 


For the enclosed dollar, send UNITY for six months to: 


Published Semi-Monthly 


RUSSIA 


Subscriptions (Regular) $3.00 
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Pleasantries 


‘“‘What’s a Grecian urn?” 

“Very little.’—The. Weekly (-tuckland, 
N.Z.) News. 

Those Americans who have chosen to 
remain in Madrid until the war ends ought 
to understand that they can’t earn pen- 
sions that way.—Dallas Morning News. 

ok * 


Mother: ‘“Why did you strike your little 
sister?” 

Bobby: “Well, we were playing Adam 
and Eve, and instead of tempting me with 
the apple she ate it herself.”—H xchange. 

Little Bobby, aged six, after hearing his 
father mention ‘‘practicing law for a num- 
ber of years,” finally said: 


“Daddy, did you ever really get to be a | 


lawyer, or did you always just practice?”’— 
Exchange. 
* * 

Mother had just given Marjorie and 
Bobbie each a helping of dessert with 
meringue on top. Marjorie looked at 
Bobbie’s dish and then protested: 

“Well, Mother, you put more suds on 
Bobbie’s pudding than you did on mine.” — 
Christian Science Monitor. 

x x 

A gentleman feeling a bit fed up with 
life decided to commit suicide by hanging 
himself. A friend came into the room and 
discovered him standing with a rope 
round his waist, and he inquired what he 
was trying to do. The gentleman told 
him he was taking his own life. 

“But,” said his friend, ‘“‘why have you 
the rope around your waist?” 

“Well,” said the man, ‘‘when I tied it 
round my neck it was choking me.”— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

The defense attorney was cross-examin- 
ing the witness. Said witness was a fetch- 
ing blonde with two lovely big blue eyes. 
The lawyer leaned forward. 

“Where were you,” he thundered, ‘‘on 
Monday night?” 

The blonde smiled sweetly. 

“Automobile riding,’ she replied. 

“And where were you,” bellowed the 
lawyer, ‘“‘on Tuesday night?” 

“Automobile riding,’’ repeated the beau- 
tiful blonde. 

The lawyer leaned still closer. 

“And what,’’? he murmured, ‘‘are you 
doing tomorrow night?” 

The prosecuting attorney leaped from 
his chair. 

“Your Honor,” he protested, ‘‘I object 
to that question!’ 

The judge shrugged his shoulders. 

“And why do you object?” he inquired 
mildly. 

The prosecuting attorney drew himself 
up in righteous indignation. 

“Because,” he snapped, “I asked her 
first!’—Mark Hellinger in The New York 
American. 


DIRECTORS 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
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